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AFTER VICTORY ... 


Vera Micheles Dean 


Introduction 


At a moment when our hearts and minds are focused on battle- 
fields all over the globe, those of us who are unable to be in 
the fighting lines or in arms factories often ask ourselves how 
we can match at home the efforts made abroad by the men 
and women of our armed forces. There is one thing all of us— 
can do on the home front. 





young and old, strong and weak 
We can see to it that the military victory the United Nations 
are buying at such high cost in human lives shall not prove a 
sterile victory. 

The closer we come to defeating the Axis powers, the more 
we realize that there will be no sharp dividing line between 
war and peace—that we are drifting into peace as once we 
drifted into war. We cannot delay discussion of what we call 
post-war problems until some faraway peace conference to 
be held at an undetermined date in the future. Most probably 
there will be no peace conference this time like the one held 
in Paris in 1919. Instead, the problems that brought about the 
present conflict or have been raised by it are being considered 
piecemeal at one international parley after another—food at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, relief and rehabilitation at Atlantic 
City; monetary questions at Bretton Woods; security problems 
at Dumbarton Oaks; the future of Germany in the European 
Advisory Commission, and so on. The peace is being hammered 
out right in the workshops of war. 











1. Security—Everybody’s Unfinished Business 


It is sobering, at this time, to remember the high hopes aroused 
by the armistice of 1918, and the disillusionment that set in 
when these hopes failed to be realized. In a book published 
in 1944 called Unfinished Business, Stephen Bonsal, a war 
correspondent of World War I who later served as aide to 
Colonel House at the Paris Peace Conference, recalls how 
elated he and his contemporaries felt on Armistice Day 1918 
when, he says, “we gave loose rein to our joy.” Then he met 
a friend of his, an Italian correspondent in Paris, who in the 
midst of happy throngs gave a word of warning. “Yes,” said 
the Italian, “we have an armistice; the ora formidabile has 
struck.” Now we too are approaching the “formidable hour” 
when we can no longer postpone decisions about the critical 
problems that lie at the roots of this war and that the war 
itself has left unresolved—when we must tackle these problems 
and settle them to the best of our ability. 


TWO VITAL LESSONS 
In approaching this task it must be hoped that we and the 
peoples of the other United Nations will have learned two 
lessons from this war and from the “unfinished business” of 
1914. One of these lessons we have learned in part: that no 
nation, no matter how rich or powerful—neither the United 
States, nor the British Commonwealth of Nations, nor Russia— 
can win the war alone. But not all of us have drawn the 
corollary from that lesson: that no nation, no matter how rich 
or powerful, will be able to win the peace alone. We shall all 
have to continue working together in time of peace as we 
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have in time of war, if we hope to achieve any measure of 
security in the world. And the cost of preventing war will be 
infinitesimal when compared with the cost of waging war. 
The other lesson we must learn is that great power carries 
with it great responsibility for the use of that power. Much 
has been said, and more will be said in the future, about the 
evils of power politics. Such talk is misleading. As long as 
there are human beings, there will be politics, and power will 
be used to achieve political ends. As an English paper said, 
there is no such thing as “powerless” politics. But power as 
such is neither good nor evil. What can be good or evil is 
the use we make of power. Suppose for a moment that the 
vast military, industrial, and financial power now being 
deployed by the United Nations for the destructive purposes 
of war had been used instead, in response to the wishes of 
their peoples, for constructive ends—to clear slums, build 
new housing, raise standards of nutrition, health, and education 
all over the world. What good use this would have been of 
power! Today we have no choice but to throw all our 
resources of men, wealth, and skill into war tasks. We have 
no choice because on our victory depends the survival not 
only of this nation but of all nations associated with us. But 
it is imperative that in the future we should be constantly on 
the alert to make sure that our vast power is devoted to good, 
not evil, ends, and used in a democratic, not a dictatorial, way. 
This obligation will rest particularly heavily on the United 
States for, at the end of the war, this country will emerge as 
the greatest industrial, financial, and military nation of our 
times. Our territory has not been invaded and ravaged by the 
enemy like that of Russia, China, and the conquered countries 
of Europe. Our industrial plant has not been damaged like 
that of Germany and Russia. On the contrary, it has been 
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expanded many-fold to meet our war needs and those of our 
allies. Our financial resources have not been dissipated like 
those of Britain which, for two years, until Russia and the 
United States entered the war, had to expend its savings un- 
stintedly on resistance against Germany. Nor have our people 
as yet suffered the spiritual strain and physical deprivation 
that the British, the Russians, the Chinese, the peoples of 
Europe have endured during years of war, terror, and un- 
imaginable hardships. It is for the very reason that we are still 
in a privileged position and have enjoyed special advantages 
during this period of global war, that we must be more than 
ever aware of our special responsibility in the period of post- 


war reconstruction. 


THE TWO FACETS OF SECURITY 

What is the primary task that awaits us during the balance of 
the war and after? The primary task of the United Nations is 
to answer the question that is haunting men and women every- 
where—the question of how to achieve security once hostilities 
are over. This is a twofold task. People want to have security 
at home, against the specter of unemployment that stalked 
all lands during the inter-war years; and security abroad, 
against the renewal of armed aggression. These two aspects 
of security are inextricably linked. We know now that we 
shall be unable to enjoy peace and prosperity within our 
borders if the rest of the world is rent by war and civil strife, 
and overshadowed by hunger, misery, and disease. Sooner or 
later the repercussions of events abroad would be felt here— 
as they have been in two world wars. It is therefore not for 
reasons of sentiment alone, or idealism alone, but for reasons 
of self-interest, that the United States is concerned with plans 
for post-war security. 
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THE LONE-HAND WAY 
But how shall we go about achieving security? One way, the 
old time-tested way which has been used again and again 
throughout history, is for every nation to try to assure its 
own security by its own unaided efforts, irrespective of what 
happens to the rest of the world. This way, in any case, is 
open today only to the great powers. The small nations have 
neither the territory, the manpower, nor the industrial and 
financial resources to defend themselves against attack by 
strong aggressive neighbors. But let us assume that the United 
States, Britain, and Russia could achieve security by their own 
national efforts. This, you might say, would be worth trying 
if the great powers at least can gain security for five, or ten, 
or twenty years. What must they do to achieve security by 


this method? 


DEMAND FOR SECURITY ZONES 

Great powers who are determined to rely on their own 
national efforts for security usually try to do two things. They 
try, first, to create zones of security around their territories 
by taking over or dominating adjoining areas. When Russia, 
for example, claims eastern Poland, the Baltic states, and bases 
in Finland, it claims them not chiefly on historic grounds— 
although it could do so, since these territories were part of 
the Russian Empire for varying periods of time before 1917. 
It claims these areas on grounds of security, to cushion the 
shock of possible future German aggression. And as long as we 
live in a world of international anarchy, with every nation out 
for itself and no international organization to give security 
to any nation, great or small, Russia’s claims are understandable 
claims. 

The danger, however, is that if we accept Russia’s claims, 
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then the door is thrown wide open for every great power to 
follow the same course. Although the British have not yet 
done so officially, they could reasonably claim that they need 
the Italian colonies in Africa conquered by British troops 
during this war; also bases in the Low Countries to protect 
their Channel ports, and in Italy and Greece to protect their 
life-line through the Mediterranean. Then, too, Americans 
can say—some have said already—that the United States 
should take over as many islands in the Pacific as possible to 
guard us against any future attack by Japan. (When we make 
these demands, it is not always clear whether we think we 
should have Pacific islands formerly mandated to Japan, or 
islands formerly controlled by some of our present allies. 
This ambiguity has caused alarm in Australia and New Zealand, 
not to speak of France, Britain, and Holland.) Other Ameri- 
cans go further and say that we should actually take over the 
possessions of our allies—Britain, Holland, and France—in 
the Western Hemisphere, so as to make this country im- 
pregnable to attack also in the Atlantic Ocean. You can see 
that, if. each great power demands territories it believes it 
needs for national security, a dangerous race will have started 
for re-division of the world’s goods. Such a race would have 
only one predictable outcome: another world war in the near 
future, this time among the victors in this war for the spoils 
of victory. 


WHAT KIND OF PEACETIME ARMAMENTS? 
But, you might say, this would not be so dangerous as it 
seems, because every great power would maintain armed 
forces sufficient to ward off attack from any quarter. There 
is no doubt that Britain and the Dominions, the United States, 
and Russia could attempt, after the war, to maintain in time 
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Is he safe? 


of peace armed forces more or less equivalent to those they 
have raised in time of war. Nor does any responsible person 
today urge the disarmament of the United Nations. The only 
disarmament that is being discussed is that of Germany and 
Japan. But the question with which we are faced is whether 
every great power will remain armed to the teeth after the 
war, ready to take on all comers, and ready too to pay the 
high cost of such armaments; or whether each will gradually 
reduce its armaments, thus reducing also the economic burdens 
borne by its people. Should nations decide to follow the 
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second course, they could then pool their reduced armaments 
in a common force placed at the disposal of an international 
organization. 

Let us assume, however, that every great power decides to 
maintain its own armed forces on a basis comparable to that 
of wartime. What would this mean for its people? If we are 
to maintain in time of peace armed forces comparable to our 
wartime forces, which cost us millions of dollars every day, 
we shall have to bid farewell to social progress. And sooner 
or later we shall discover that we have accepted the very 
philosophy of life we are now fighting in the Axis powers— 
the philosophy of life that forces the individual to become an 
instrument, a slave of a totalitarian state whose sole aim is 
military prepdredness. 

Grim as this prospect may seem, still, some people might 
say, it is worth considering if the great powers can thus hope 
to achieve security. But is mere possession of additional ter- 
ritory and vast armaments in itself a safeguard of national 
security? If they are, then why are Germany and Japan in- 
secure today? Germany achieved maximum expansion on the 
European continent, including European Russia, and built up 
the mightiest land force of modern times. Yet the Germans 
found themselves driven out of the countries they conquered 
and faced with the necessity of defending themselves on 
their own soil—a contingency so feared by the German 
Army in 1918 that, rather than permit the Allies to invade 
Germany, Ludendorff at that time insisted on seeking an 
armistice. Japan too seemed for a time to have conquered a 
vast empire in Asia, rich with many of the raw materials it 
coveted for the development of its industrial and military 
machine. Yet the conquest of large sections of China, the 
occupation of the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, the 
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control of Burma and Malaya, the possession of land, naval, 
and air forces, did not make the Japanese safe in their home 
islands. With the development of long-range bombing; with 
the perfecting of such ruthless instruments of war as the robot 
bomb; with the proof, so brilliantly given by Americans, that 
the armies of one nation can cross oceans to invade the shores 
of other nations—it is doubtful that any country will in the 
future be long invulnerable to attack. 


THE WAY OF COLLECTIVE ACTION 

It is because there is so little hope that any country, no matter 
how powerful, will be able to achieve security by its own 
unaided efforts that people everywhere are seeking to dis- 
cover an alternative method. What is the alternative? It can 
best be described by that much derided phrase—collective 
security. This phrase has come into disrepute because many 
people mistakenly assumed that the League of Nations was a 
system of collective security. Since the League had failed to 
prevent World War II, they jumped to the conclusion that 
collective security had proved a failure. 

But, as most of us realize today, the League of Nations was 
not a system of collective security. It was an agglomeration 
of nations, each of which was so jealous of its sovereign rights 
that it refused to make any major adjustments for the sake of 
the international community as a whole. If all that we can 
produce at the end of this war is a replica of the League, then 
it might perhaps be better not to establish such an organiza- 
tion. It would be better not to create the illusion—as happened 
that merely by signing some 





during the inter-war years 
documents we have assured peace on earth, and thus to lull 
people into a false sense of security. Then it would be more 
merciful to let every nation rely, as in the past, on its own 
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naked military power for such precarious safety as it might 
attain in a world in which, to quote Hobbes’ famous phrase, 


human life would be “nasty, brutish and short.” 


WHAT MAKES INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE? 
But if we are to build on stronger foundations this time, what 
should an international organization have to be effective? 
Such an organization should be able to do at least two things. 
First, there should be continuous consultation among nations 
about any friction or dispute which, if not alleviated or 
settled, might lead to war. Infi equent conferences held in the 
full spotlight of world publicity do not fill the need for day- 
to-day consideration of problems likely to provoke conflict— 
the kind of consideration that we give to local problems in 
city and village councils and to the problems of the nation in 
Congress and the Executive Departments. The League of Na- 
tions did make provision for such continuous consultation, 
Second, to be effective, an international organization should 
have at its disposal military force to be used whenever a 
nation resorts to aggression, after its legitimate grievances have 
been given due consideration and a genuine attempt has been 
made to meet them. The League of Nations had no such force 
at its disposal. 

There are many sincere and high-minded people who 
believe that the use of force should be eliminated in human 
relations. Yet those who object to the use of force among 
nations do not usually demand the removal of the police from 
our villages, towns, and states. It is true, of course, that the 
police in this country and in other civilized countries are 
themselves under the control of a government—municipal, 
and can be checked by the courts. As a 





state, or national 
result, the police for the most part are not apt to make arbi- 
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trary and violent use of force, as nations have done again 
and again in their relations with each other. The answer to 
this point, however, is not that we should eliminate the use 
of force in relations between nations, but that we should place 
such force under the control of an international government 
and subject it to check by an international court. 


CAN COURTS REPLACE FORCE? 

Some people who deplore the necessity of using force in 
international relations and are sceptical about political adjust- 
ments of international problems, wonder whether it might not 
be possible to settle all conflicts among nations through an 
international court. Such a court, as stated in the Dumbarton 
Oaks document and previously in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, is an essential feature of any international organization. 
But a court alone could not possibly be expected to settle all 
conflicts among nations. In our nation we do not rely solely on 
the courts to adjust relations among our citizens. In addition 
to courts we have the political machinery of the Executive and 
Congress and the enforcement machinery of our police. 

Not only that—most of the conflicts among nations that 
are apt to lead to war are not what we call “justiciable” con- 
flicts. That is, they often concern matters on which there are 
no accepted rules of international law and which therefore 
cannot be settled by a court administering law. What an inter- 
national court can do is to decide questions involving the inter- 
pretation of treaties—one of the principal sources of what we 
call international law. So far, however, treaties and other legal 
documents cover only a few of the problems that lead to con- 
flicts among nations. For example, the hostility of some Ger- 
mans toward Poland was a very real factor in unleashing 
World War II, but it was an intangible matter that could 
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not be embodied in a lawyer's brief or passed on by a court. 
Or take Mussolini’s claim that Italy was a poor country which 
should increase its resources by armed expansion—that was an 
important reason for Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, but it was 
not a question that a court could have decided. 

Most of the causes for which nations go to war are political, 
economic, social, or psychological in character, or a mixture 
of all these. They must be dealt with by international insti- 
tutions equipped to settle political, economic, and _ social 
questions, and preferably by men and women who have some 
knowledge and understanding of the psychology and emotions 
of the various peoples involved. When disputes of this kind 
fail to be settled by peaceful means, and an act of aggression 
occurs, an international court would not be prepared to meet 
such an emergency. Then force will have to be used by the 
international organization as a last resort. 


NO MILLENNIUM IN STORE 
Even if we do succeed in establishing an effective international 
organization, we must not expect it to bring about the mil- 
lennium. Some people expect that the moment an international 
organization has been set up it will assure “order” throughout 
the world. But as long as there is life on earth, there will be 
disorder, there will be constant changes in the relations of 
human beings with each other. Our task is not to prevent all 
conflicts among nations (that is impossible), but to make sure 
that when conflicts do arise they are settled by peaceful 
means, not by war. Again, some people think that an inter- 
national organization will be no good unless it can find 
“solutions” of all problems that may arise between nations. 
No one familiar with the ways of mankind can_ possibly 
believe that there are finite “solutions” for any problem. The 
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best we can do is to reach workable compromises, knowing 
full well that any compromise made today will have to be 
revised tomorrow. Human institutions grow very slowly. Just 
remember how long it took for democratic institutions to 
develop from Magna Carta to the present day. Our experience 
with international organization, viewed in the perspective of 
history, is very brief. 


NATIONS STILL IN FEUDAL ERA 
At this point pessimists are apt to say, “What’s the use of 
even discussing an international organization? There have 
always been wars, and there will always be wars. So let’s just 
accept this unpleasant situation as gracefully as possible.” 
Such an attitude is not only defeatist. It also falsifies the 
historical experience of mankind. Let’s look back for a mo- 
ment to the feudal period in Europe, to our own frontier days 
in this country. In those times the individual felt that he had a 
sacred right of self-defense; and, to defend himself and_ his 
family against all comers, he carried a lance, or sword, or 
pistol, or shotgun. Then, gradually—so gradually that it is 
impossible to fix definite dates when this happened—the in- 
dividual began to wonder whether he might not achieve 
greater security by entrusting his protection and that of his 
family to the community; whether he might gain more than 
he would lose by foregoing his sacred right of self-defense. 
And he began to leave his lance, sword, pistol, or shotgun at 
the door of the courthouse and the council-chamber. This is 
the way in which individuals gave up what they had once 
regarded as their right to fight each other, and instead worked 
together to establish peaceful national communities in which 
conflicts are settled not by duels or private feud wars, but by 
legislation, by the decisions of the courts, by the use of police 
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“What's the matter with him?” 
“Why, darling, he’s only acting like a nation.’ 


force against the few who in any community on occasion 
defy the law. 

Today nations are at the stage where individuals were in 
feudal times and in the days of our frontier. Optimists had 
assumed that in international affairs we had reached the 
twentieth century because we have learned to use so many 
of this century’s technical gadgets. Pessimists would say that. 
internationally we are still in the jungle age. But let us be 
moderately cheerful and say that nations today are facing the 
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decisions faced by individuals in olden days. Nations must 
decide whether they will gain more than they will lose by 
entrusting their protection, in part at least, to an international 
organization, Will they leave their guns and bombs outside 
the doors of courthouses and council-chambers? This is a 
difficult decision to make, and it may not be fully reached in 
our lifetime. But it will be made some time in human history. 
And every small thing we can do now to advance this decision 
is a great step forward, even though it may seem insignificant 
to us, who are so close to the affairs of our times that we can- 


not see this century in true perspective. 
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2. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


What hope is there that an effective international organization 
may emerge out of this war? An attempt to outline such an 
organization has been made in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
drafted by representatives of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and China during a conference held between August 21 and 
October 7, 1944, at a historic mansion in Washington. These 
proposals, admittedly tentative in character, have been 
published, and so are available to the citizens and governments 
of the United Nations for discussion and consideration. It is 
expected that, after a period of consultation, they will be 
officially examined, first, at the Inter-American Conference on 
problems of war and peace to be held in Mexico City, and 
later by a general United Nations conference. You will find 
the complete text of these proposals on page 77. 

Here are ten main points on which the Dumbarton Oaks 
conferees reached agreement: 

1. There should be established an international organiza- 
tion to be known as The United Nations. Its main purpose 
should be “to maintain international peace and security.” To 
that end it should “take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace and the sup- 
pression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes which may lead to a breach 
of the peace.” Membership should be open to ail “peace- 
loving”’ states. The organization should have four principal 
Note: As this was going to press, the announcement was made from the 


conference in the Crimea that the anticipated United Nations con- 
ference would be held at San Francisco, April 25, 1945. 
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organs: a General Assembly; a Security Council; an inter- 
national court of justice; and a Secretariat. 

2. The General Assembly should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of all nations members of the organization. It should 
have functions in two fields: in the field of security, it should 
consider the general principles of cooperation in the main- 
tenance of peace and security; and in the field of economic 
and social cooperation it should “facilitate solutions of inter- 
national economic, social and other humanitarian problems 
and promote respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” The Assembly, however, cannot recommend any 
action in the sphere of security, which is reserved to the 
Security Council. Important decisions of the Assembly are to 
be taken by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 
Other decisions are to be made by a simple majority vote. 

3. The Security Council—the kernel of the proposed 
organization—should be charged with the task of maintaining 
peace and security. According to the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, it is to be composed of one representative of each of 
eleven nations. Five of these nations—the United States, 
Britain, Russia, China, and “in due course” France, which are 
regarded as great powers—are to be permanent members of 
the Security Council. The six others are to be elected by the 
General Assembly for a term of two years each, The Security 
Council should be so organized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. The question of what vote in the Security Council 
shall be required for decision was not settled at Dumbarton 
Oaks and is still under consideration. Several possible methods 
of voting have been discussed. Unanimity by all members, per- 
manent and nonpermanent, might be required. The unanimity 
rule, however, proved such a stumbling-block to action by the 
League Council that there is much reluctance to adopt it for 
the Security Council. As an alternative, unanimity by the 
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permanent members might be required in cases where military 
action is under consideration. Or the Council could vote by a 
two-thirds majority of all members, or a two-thirds majority 
of all members present and voting (the latter is the procedure 
followed by our Senate for treaty ratification). We shall return 
to this question a little later at page 61. 

4- The Security Council should be empowered to investi- 
gate any dispute, or any situation which may lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute. If the nations in- 
volved in a dispute have failed to settle it by peaceful means 
such as diplomatic negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, or judicial settlement by the international court of 
justice, then the Security Council should take any measures 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. The Security Council should be able to apply a 
whole range of measures not involving the use of armed force 
to give effect to its decisions—such as complete or partial 
interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication, and the severance of diplo- 
matic and economic relations with any nation that threatens 
peace. 

5. Should these nonmilitary measures prove inadequate, 
the Security Council should be able to take such action by air, 
naval, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security. For this purpose every 
member of the proposed organization should undertake to 
make the necessary armed forces available to the Security 
Council, in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments. The United States, like the other United Nations, will 
be expected to conclude an agreement stating the numbers 
and types of armed forces and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance it shall place at the disposal of the Security Council. 
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6. The use of the forces made available by the United 
Nations should be decided by the Security Council with the 
advice and assistance of a Military Staff Committee responsible 
to it. The Military Staff Committee is to be composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States, Britain, Russia, China, and 
France, or their representatives, with provision for the par- 
ticipation of other states when necessary. 

7. In addition to the armed forces which the members of 
The United Nations are to hold in readiness for use by the 
Security Council, air force contingents should also be immedi- 
ately available to the Council for urgent military tasks. With 
the development of long-range bombing, and the perfecting 
of such weapons as the:robot bomb, it was felt by the Dum- 
barton Oaks conferees that the Security Council should have 
at its disposal air force units that could be used without delay 
against an aggressor nation. 

8. Nothing in the Dumbarton Oaks document precludes 
the existence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with matters relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security appropriate for regional action, provided—and 
this is a fundamental condition—that such arrangements or 
agencies are consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
organization. In other words, there would be no objection to 
such agencies as the Pan-American Union, or to the mutual 
aid alliances between Britain and Russia, and France and 
Russia—on condition that they function within, not outside, 
the framework of The United Nations and conform to the 
basic conditions of the Charter of the organization. 

9. The proposed organization is to include, as its principal 
judicial organ, an international court of justice modeled on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice established in 


1919. 
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10. While problems of military security should be handled by 
the Security Council, economic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems should be handled by the General Assembly and, 
under its authority, by the Economic and Social Council. This 
Council should consist of representatives of eighteen member 
nations elected by the General Assembly for terms of three 
years each. Decisions of this Council should be taken by 
simple majority vote of those present and voting. The Council 
is intended to serve as an over-all coordinating body for any 
economic or social agencies that already exist or that may be 
formed in the future, and are brought into relationship with 
the organization. For example, within the framework of The 
United Nations organization could be included the health 
and economic sections of the League of Nations; the In- 
ternational Labor Office; the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, any financial institutions that 
may emerge out of the Bretton Woods Conference; and so on. 


HOW DO THEY COMPARE WITH THE LEAGUE COVENANT? 
Because there has been such widespread disappointment with 
the inability of the League of Nations to prevent World War 
II, many people sceptically ask whether the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals represent any improvement on the League Covenant. 
How does the proposed United Nations organization differ 
from the League? In what respects does it resemble that body? 

To begin with, it is important to note that the United 
Nations are further along today in their plans for an inter- 
national organization than was true of the Allies at a com- 
parable stage of World War I. Instead of waiting for the end 
of hostilities, which may yet be far off, we are all trying to 
establish an international organization now, while people are 
still under the shock of war and goaded by the threat of disaster 
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to make some adjustments and compromises for the common 
good. This in itself is a great step forward. And the United 
States has already committed itself to participation in an inter- 
national organization by signing the Moscow Declaration of 
October 30, 1943, approved in the Connally resolution adopted 
by the Senate on November 5 of that year, and by sum- 
moning and taking an active part in the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. 

Moreover, we can now benefit by the experience of the 
League of Nations—an experience that was not available to 
the drafters of the League Covenant in 1919, who had to start 
from scratch. Arrangements are already being discussed for 
the transfer to The United Nations organization of the archives 
and some of the organs and personnel of the League. So we 
shall start with a valuable backlog of machinery, as well as 
knowledge of what makes it work and what may cause it to 
break down. We must strive to carry forward the League’s 
achievements in little-publicized fields such as health, eco- 
nomics, transit, and opium control, and to correct the weak- 
nesses the League displayed in such matters as enforcement of 
security measures and adjustment of economic and social 
problems that threaten peace. 


DUMBARTON OAKS STRUCTURE MORE FLEXIBLE 
When we compare the 1944 document with that of 1919, we 
notice that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, unlike the League 
Covenant, do not contain a long list of fundamental principles 
about international problems such as disarmament, the treat- 
ment of backward peoples, labor or health conditions, traffic 
in women and children, and in opium, and others. Some critics 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals have felt that for this reason 
it was more narrow in scope than the League Covenant. It 
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can be argued, however, that the very fact that the Dumbarton 
Oaks document does not attempt to define in advance funda- 
mental principles (which, through our failure to foresee all 
future problems, might some day develop into restrictions on 
the activities of The United Nations organization) actually 
makes it more flexible than the League Covenant, more adapt- 
able to changing circumstances. Those who take this view, 
point out that ali the matters listed at length in the Covenant 
are included among the powers of the General Assembly, 
which is to have the right “to consider the general principles 
of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security, including the principles governing disarmament and 
the regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member or members of the Organization or 
by the Security Council; and to make recommendations with 
regard to any such principles or questions.” The General 
Assembly also has the power to act in non-political matters 
through the Economic and Social Council. 

In contrast to the League Covenant, the Dumbarton Oaks 
document contains no undertaking concerning maintenance 
of existing boundaries such as the much-disputed Article 10 of 
the Covenant, by which League members pledged themselves 
“to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all Members of the League.” This Article proved a bone of 
contention in the United States. At a time when Europe and 
Asia are in the midst of world-shaking conflicts whose ulti- 
mate territorial results are as yet unpredictable, it was a sound 
decision not to tie down the international organization in 
advance to any particular boundary settlements. Nor is the 
Dumbarton Oaks document linked, as was the League Cove- 
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nant, to any peace settlement that may be reached at the close 
of hostilities. This latter point is a distinct advantage, for the 
influence of the League was weakened by the fact that the 
Covenant was made an integral part of the various peace 
treaties; as these treaties gradually fell into disrepute, so did 
the Covenant. 


MORE EMPHASIS ON SECURITY 
Another distinction between the two documents is that the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals are far more definitely focused 
on the issue of security than the League Covenant. In Article 
16 of the Covenant—another article that aroused bitter con- 
troversy in the United States—responsibility for action against 
an aggressor was divided between the individual members and 
the League Council, which had no military power at its dis- 
posal. Now responsibility is to be centralized in the hands of 
thé Security Council, which is to have at its disposal, as we 
have seen, air force units of the United Nations for immediate 
emergency action, and armed forces, facilities, and installations 
provided by the member nations under special agreements. 
The Dumbarton Oaks document does not attempt to define 
what constitutes aggression. Attempts to arrive at a generally 
acceptable definition during the inter-war years had proved 
futile. The suggestion has been made that the crossing of a 
country’s frontier by the armed forces of another nation con- 
stitutes aggression. This definition is insufficient, since we 
all know from the experience of Manchuria, Ethiopia, and 
Poland that military invasion is but the last stage in a long- 
drawn-out process of provocation and pressure by non-military 
measures such as propaganda and economic restrictions. The 
Security Council proposed at Dumbarton Oaks is not hobbled 
by any specific definition of aggression. On the contrary, the 
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range of circumstances under which it might act is very broad, 
embracing all kinds of conflicts among nations that threaten 
a breach of peace, and the range of measures it is empowered 
to take, as we have seen, includes many forms of non-military 
action, as well as the use of military force. 

The Dumbarton Oaks document rightly emphasizes not 
only the need for prompt and effective collective action against 
an aggressor, but also, to a greater extent than the League 
Covenant, stresses the need for continuous consultation among 
nations to prevent the development of situations that might 
threaten peace. Instead of leaving each member nation, as did 
the League Covenant, free to decide just how it would proceed 
to fulfill its undertakings against an aggressor, the Dumbarton 
Oaks document provides for agreements by which nations 
will place specified armed forces at the disposal of the Security 
Council. The Dumbarton Oaks document also goes further 
than the League Covenant in attempting to integrate existing 
international agencies and such agencies as may be established 
in the future, by creating the Economic and Social Council. 
And it places the proposed international court of justice within 
the framework of The United Nations organization, instead 
of leaving it outside as the Permanent Court was left outside 
the League in 1919. 

Thus the Dumbarton Oaks document outlines an inter- 
national organization which, if the member nations are willing 
to make it work—and that is obviously a first prerequisite— 
could be stronger than the League of Nations. It shares with 
the League Covenant, however, a fundamental weakness: 
neither provides for limitations on the sovereignty of member 
nations. Such limitations, as we shall see in a moment, are not 
at present in the realm of practical politics. But under the 
circumstances it becomes more essential than ever that every 
member nation should limit its own sovereignty in a variety of 
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Even the best machinery can be stalled by our refusal 
to help run it. 


ways, if a workable system of international security is to be 
eventually achieved. 


VIRTUES OF DUMBARTON OAKS 
The Dumbarton Oaks document, like all human documents, 
has certain virtues and is open to certain questions. Among 
its virtues three deserve special mention. 
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First, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals hold out no hope of 
a millennium. This is not the kind of document which will stir 
after-dinner orators to eloquent speeches about eternal peace. 
And that is good. Because too often, during the past quarter 
of a century, well-intentioned men and women have spoken 
piously of peace as if it were something that could be picked 
as if peace were something that did 





up at bargain-counters 
not have to be worked for, fought for, sacrificed for, as we 
are ready to work and fight and sacrifice for war. The Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals show plainly that nations will have 
to make concrete undertakings and accept concrete respon- 
sibilities if they are to have any measure of peace and stability 
after the war. 

Second, the Dumbarton Oaks document frankly states that 
on some crucial points no agreement was reached. This is a 
revolutionary thing to do in a diplomatic document. Usually 
international conferences end with glowing communiqués, in 
which it is stated that all present agreed one hundred per 
cent, and everyone is bound to be happy ever after. Such rosy 
communiqués can only fill one with alarm, because they are so 
obviously more than we can expect fallible human beings to 
achieve. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals have left several 
questions unsettled, of which two are most important: first, 
whether a permanent member—that is, one of the five great 
powers—will have the right to vote in cases when it is charged 
with having committed aggression; and second, the terms of 
the agreements by which the members will specify the armed 
forces they will place at the disposal of The United Nations 
organization. Both questions involve the issue of national 
sovereignty. To both of them we shall return in a moment. 

A third virtue of the Dumbarton Oaks document is that it 
makes an effort to reconvert, for peacetime use, the machinery 
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of collaboration the United Nations have developed for pur- 
poses of war. The Military Staff Committee, to be composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the five great powers in the Security 
Council, is a continuation of an agency that has been found 
very effective for the waging of the war—the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington, whose members have mapped 
out the global strategy for Britain and the United States, in 
consultation with the Chiefs of Staff of Russia and China and, 
more recently, of France and the liberated nations of Europe. 
The Economic and Social Council, too, provides for a carry- 
over of wartime machinery, since under its general authority 
could be brought all the economic and social agencies devel- 
oped by the United Nations that can be usefully continued 
into peacetime. 

This carry-over of experience is of great importance for the 
future expansion of international collaboration. During World 
War I the Allies had also developed joint machinery—but the 
moment that war was over, the machinery created at so much 
cost in blood and treasure was scrapped. Now a definite 
attempt is being made to utilize the international “know- 


how” acquired during the war vears. 
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3. Questions About Dumbarton Oaks 


At the same time, the Dumbarton Oaks document is open to 
certain questions, which must be weighed as carefully as 
possible prior to the time when a definitive Charter of the 
organization is prepared. Of the various questions that have 
already been raised, eight deserve most attention: 


1. WILL THE SECURITY COUNCIL BECOME A GREAT-POWER 
DICTATORSHIP? 
First, many people fear that the Security Council could easily 
be transformed into a dictatorship of the great powers. They 
point out that the great powers, by the very fact that the 
military resources of all the United Nations will be placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council, will be in a position to 
impose their dictates on the small nations. This danger certainly 
exists—although the six small nations who will be nonperma- 
nent members will have a voice in the decisions of the Council. 
But even so, the permanent members could, if they wanted to, 
transform the Security Council into a Concert of the World, 
on the pattern of the Concert of Europe which the great con- 
tinental powers established in 1814 after the defeat of 





Napoleon. 

We must face the fact, however, unpleasant as it may seem. 
that at this stage of international affairs there is no authority 
in the world capable of stopping the great powers if they 
choose to go on a rampage. The great powers alone can curb 
each other and, of course, if things should come to that pass, 
it will mean that the great powers will be at war with each 
other. The only safeguard against misuse of power by Britain, 
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the United States, Russia, China, and France—and especially 
the first three—is a sense of responsibility on their part not 
only for their own natural national interests, but also for the 
welfare of the international community as a whole. Without 
such a sense of responsibility, it will be impossible to make the 
machinery projected at Dumbarton Oaks—or any machinery 
of collaboration—really work. It is therefore particularly 
important that the citizens of countries like Britain, the 
Dominions, the United States, France, and others where free- 
dom of public discussion exists, should continuously urge 
their governments to act, in world affairs, with a broader 
understanding of the problems outside their own borders than 
they have shown in the past; and, while seeking perfection, 
realize that compromise may be necessary. 
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2. HOW WILL THE SECURITY COUNCIL VOTE? 

A second question raised about the Dumbarton Oaks docu- 
ment ties in closely with the first. It concerns the unsettled 
issue of how the nations members of the Security Council will 
vote, and particularly whether a great power will have the 
right to vote in a case in which it is accused of aggression. 
The question of voting procedure is, of course, important in 
itself—you will remember that the requirement for unanimity 
in the League Council blocked League decisions on crucial 
problems. But the importance of voting procedure is greatly 
increased because it is a symbol of the willingness or unwill- 
ingness of nations to submit their conflicts to the judgment of 
their peers through international machinery, instead of resort- 
ing to the bloody arbitrament of arms. When nations even- 
tually decide that they are ready to abide by the judgment 
of an international organization, the question of voting pro- 
cedure will lose some of its present acuteness. 

On the procedure itself three main views are reported to 
have been presented by the great powers at Dumbarton Oaks. 
China is said to have suggested that, whenever a great power 
is accused of an act of aggression, it should abstain from vot- 
ing in its own case. This proposal is influenced by China’s ex- 
perience in the 1930’s when, after Japan had invaded Man- 
churia, China appealed to the League of Nations—only to 
discover that Japan, which was then a member of the League 
Council and had the right to vote, could play the part of both 
judge and counsel for the defense. ‘The Chinese would like to 
see to it that such a situation does not arise again. Russia, by 
contrast, is reported to have proposed that a great power 
accused of aggression should have the right to vote in its 
own case. Russia’s suggestion, too, is influenced by its expe- 
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rience during the inter-war years. When Japan invaded Man- 
churia, when Italy attacked Ethiopia, when Germany remil- 
itarized the Rhineland, the League Council was slow to take 
action against the aggressor. But when Russia invaded Fin- 
land in 1939, little time was lost at Geneva in ejecting Russia 
from the League. The Russians have a deep-seated suspicion 
that, on some future occasion, the United Nations organiza- 
tion might be transformed into a coalition hostile to the 
U.S.S.R.: and they want to be present, and voting, whenever 
another nation accuses Russia of aggression. 

Russia’s stand on this question has caused many people, 
especially in the United States, to ask whether the Russians 
really want an international organization or are bent on sabo- 
taging it. To this question one might answer that the Rus- 
sians want an international organization just as much as we 
do. This, obviously, is an ambiguous answer, because it is not 
yet clear whether the United States is ready to go beyond lip- 
service to the cause of international collaboration and adopt the 
various concrete measures, some of them involving adjust- 
ment on our part, which will be necessary if we are to estab- 
lish an effective international organization. 

Actually the position taken by Russia on voting procedure 
does not differ materially from that of the other great powers 
—only the Russians are more blunt, less versed in the niceties 
of diplomacy than the Anglo-Saxons or Latins. If Argentina, 
for example, should at some future time protest to the Secur- 
ity Council that this country had committed acts of aggres- 
sion against it, would the United States gracefully bow itself 
out of the council-chamber, and accept in advance the ver- 
dict of the other nations? Desirable as such a procedure may 
be, the great powers have not yet reached the stage where 
they are willing to be :nuch more receptive to it than Russia. 
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rue, our State Department and the British Foreign Office 
are reported to favor majority vote, rather than unanimity. 
But, as we have seen in Chapter II, there is still a question 
as to how “majority” will be defined. The discussion now go- 
ing on about voting procedure in the Security Council, how- 
ever, should not discourage us. When we remember how 
difficult it is to persuade the Senate of the United States to 
accept a change in the constitutional provision requiring a 
two-thirds vote on its part for approval of treaties, we can 
see that it will be even more difficult to bring nations to divest 
themselves of their mutual suspicions. 


3. WILL SMALL NATIONS HAVE TOO LITTLE AUTHORITY? 

A third query about the Dumbarton Oaks document is 
whether it gives too little authority to the small nations. This 
too is a reasonable question. But it too must be looked at 
realistically. There is no use pretending that Venezuela has 
the influence in world affairs exercised by the United States, 
or that Luxembourg is equal in power to Britain, or Iran equal 
in power to Russia. In these still barbaric days we measure 
the influence of a nation not by the contribution it has made 
to human civilization—on this score some small nations would 
rank ahead of some great powers—but chiefly by its military 
and industrial strength. Measured by this yardstick, there is 
no question that there will be only three great powers in the 
world after the defeat of Germany and Japan—the United 
States, Britain, and Russia. China is ranked as a great power, 
quite rightly, because of the greatness of spirit of its four 
hundred million people, but neither in military nor industrial 
terms is China comparable to the other three great powers 
among the United Nations. France has exercised for centuries, 
and does again today, a far-reaching moral influence, and thus 
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can claim a place among the great powers—but in modern 
times this influence has been far in excess of France’s mil- 
itary and industrial potential. It may well prove practicable, 
as suggested by Canada, to establish an in-between category 
of nations—the “middle” powers. ‘These would be countries 
like Canada which, because of their resources and technical 
skill, can make a larger contribution in military and industrial 
terms to the maintenance of international security than some 
of the small nations, and thus may be asked to assume both 
greater responsibilities and be granted greater authority in 
decisions about war and peace. But in the final analysis the 
responsibility for maintaining security will rest, during the 
balance of the war and for some years after, with the United 
States, Britain, and Russia. 

Will this mean the decline of the small nations, the de- 
struction of their independence? Will they become mere 
slaves of the great powers? This could happen if the great 
powers show themselves irresponsibly ready to trample over 
any weak nations that seem to be in their way. But the pros- 
pect need not be as grim as some people paint it. It is true 
that all great powers, at some stage in their history, have com- 
mitted acts of unfairness toward smaller or weaker peoples. 
Yet on occasion great powers have shown themselves capable 
of self-restraint. During this war, in spite of many irritations 
and outright danger to British security, Britain has scrupulously 
respected the neutrality of Eire. The United States, after estab- 
lishing bases in Brazil for prosecution of the Battle of the At- 
lantic, is returning these bases to the Brazilians. 

In the future, if the great powers should really succeed in 
affording a measure of security to the small nations, the small 
nations could then practice, without constant fear of war, 
the arts of peace in which many of them have proved pecu- 
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liarly adept. The small nations may then find that they have 
exchanged what had become the mere shadow of national 
sovereignty—for surely a Poland that could be conquered 
by Germany in less than a month, a Denmark that could be 
overrun by the Germans within one day did not find safety in 
sovereignty—for the substance of security against aggression. 
Moreover, we must remember that there will be six small 
nations on the Security Council, and that any type of majority 
vote would require concurrence of at least one of the small 
nations in decisions of the Council. Small states, too, would 
contribute military forces and facilities to this Council to the 
extent of their ability. 

In the relations between the great powers and the small 
nations we are facing the eternal problem involved in human 
relations: the problem of finding a practicable formula that 
will combine freedom and order. The small nations must have 
freedom to develop their own institutions, to speak their own 
language, to practice their own traditions. But this freedom 
can be enjoyed by all only if there is some orderly way of 
adjusting conflicts that arise from time to time—and arise not 
merely between great powers or between great powers and 
small, but also among the small nations themselves. Once such 
orderly machinery has been established, then the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council could assume 
constantly growing importance. Small states have an equal voice 
with larger ones in the General Assembly; and are equally eli- 
gible to election as one of the eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council. In that Council the small nations could 
contribute out of their long experience to the settlement of 
the economic and social problerhs that some of them—notably 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland—have already 
courageously faced and adjusted at home. 
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4. WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY? 

A fourth point that is raised about the Dumbarton Oaks 
document is that it fails to come to grips with the issue of 
national sovereignty which proved so great a stumbling-block 
to effective action by the League of Nations. Let us examine 
this point. The United Nations organization, according to the 
document, is to be “based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states.” Nothing in the proposed 
machinery would make it possible for the organization itself 
to limit the sovereign rights of member nations as they con- 
ceive them—except in the case of a threat to the peace or 
breach of the peace—unless the nations themselves are will- 
ing to accept such limitations. Again, it is clear that we are 
in a transitional stage of international development when na- 
tions realize that they will not achieve security solely by 
clinging to the absolute concept of national sovereignty, yet 
are not ready to abandon, at least officially, their support of 
this concept. 

The United States is just as jealous of its sovereignty as 
other nations. This is understandable—for all peoples have an 
emotional feeling about sovereignty which symbolizes the af- 
fections and loyalties they have for their countries. We can- 
not expect that this emotional attitude will be ended over- 
night by a document. Most American spokesmen are still 
fearful of saying anything that could be interpreted, at home, 
as “sacrifice” of this nation’s sovereignty. The idea that by 
collaborating with other nations we are bound always to “lose”. 
or “sacrifice” something, dies hard. It is difficult to convince 
people that through such collaboration we would also gain 
something, as we are gaining right now in time of war by re- 
ceiving the aid all over the globe of people to whom we, in 
turn, are extending assistance. One of the few leaders in this 
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country who had the courage to tackle the sovereignty issue 
was Wendell Willkie when he said, shortly before his death: 
“Sovereignty is something to be used, not hoarded.” His was 
a positive idea of sovereignty, not a negative one. Instead of 
saying that we cannot do this or that as a nation because such 
actions would in some way affect our sovereignty, we should 
say: “We, the American people, are sovereign, and we intend 
to use our sovereign powers to undertake this or that meas- 
ure.” 

If our people come to the conclusion that collaboration 
with other nations for the achievement of security is in the 
national interest, then any measure we may take to attain that 
end will be an exercise of sovereignty, not an encroachment 
on it. But considerable time may pass before people in this 
country and in other nations develop such an attitude toward 
their relations with each other. The war itself will make a 
change in the concept of sovereignty more difficult, because 
it has sharpened the national consciousness of all peoples and 
has made them all more jealous of their rights and independ- 
ence. This, again, should not discourage us. For, as we have 
seen, human institutions grow very slowly. 


5. WILL THERE BE AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE? 

The question of sovereignty will become particularly acute 
when we come to determine the use of force by The United 
Nations organization. On this score a fifth point is frequently 
raised about the Dumbarton Oaks document—that it does not 
provide for a genuine international police force. This is true, 
if by an international police force we mean a force recruited 
from citizens of all nations removed from the control of their 
own governments, and responsible solely to The United Na- 
tions organization. Such a force is the ideal objective of those 
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concerned with the building of an effective security system. 

But for the time being at least, because of the prevailing 
desire to maintain national sovereignty, it is difficult to per- 
suade any nation—least of all the United States—to place all 
or part of its armed forces exclusively under the control of 
The United Nations organization. The provisions of the Dum- 
barton Oaks document for the use of force by the proposed 
organization represent a compromise between the views of 
those who insist that a nation should use its armed forces only 
to protect itself, and those who urge that all national armed 
forces should be used only by an international organization 
for the protection of any nation that is a victim of aggression. 
Under the proposed arrangement, every nation would retain 
control over its armed forces. Each, however, would sign a 
special agreement by which it would undertake to make avail- 
able to the Security Council, on its call, “armed forces, facil- 
ities and assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security.” It would thus be possible 
for the United States, for example, to maintain all its armed 
forces, except certain air force units, within its own borders. 
Then, when called on to do so by the Security Council, it 
would dispatch such part of its armed forces as it had pre- 
viously agreed to place at the disposal of The United Nations 
organization wherever they were needed to check aggression. 

This is admittedly not an ideal arrangement, because it still 
leaves each nation free to decide what forces it will place at 
the disposal of the Security Council. But it is a step forward 
for nations to agree that some military force should be avail- 
able to the Council. In practice, the arrangement would be 
similar to the pattern of military collaboration worked out by 
the United Nations during the war. On the western front, for 
example, American, Canadian, British, French, and other 
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forces, all retaining their national identity and their own of- 
ficers, are fighting together under the command of General 
Eisenhower, an American; just as in the China-Burma-india 
theatre of operations American, British, Indian, Chinese, and 
other troops are fighting together under Admiral Lord Mount- 
batten, an Englishman. This same arrangement would apply 
to the air force contingents which, under the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, should be held immediately available to the 
Security Council for “combined international enforcement 
action.” It might prove necessary, however, to effect closer 
integration of command in the case of the air force contin- 
gents; so that no time may be lost in using them in an emer- 
gency; and perhaps to base them at specially designated inter- 
national bases at strategic points from which they could most 
effectively enforce the decisions of the Council. 


6. HOW WILL THE SECURITY COUNCIL DECIDE USE OF FORCE? 
The mere availability of national armed forces for use by the 
Security Council, however, will not of itself assure action by 
the Council, unless the representatives of the nations com- 
posing it have authority to act promptly when an emergency 
does arise. At this point, too, the issue of sovereignty will as- 
sume paramount importance. For if the Council is to act 
promptly, it will be necessary for every nation to give its del- 
egate sufficient authority to vote for the use of military force 
without prolonged consultation with the home government. 
Otherwise, an aggressor nation would always have the initial 
advantage since, with the use of modern weapons like long- 
range bombers and robot bombs, an aggressor could conquer 
a small nation long before an international council, whose 
members had first to confer at length with their governments, 
could possibly swing into action. 
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The measure of authority to be granted by each nation to 
its representative on the Security Council has already occa- 
sioned considerable debate in the United States, and will oc- 
casion more when the treaty providing for our participation 
in the proposed international organization comes before the 
Senate. The manner in which the United States decides to 
handle this question will indicate to other nations the extent 
to which we are ready to back up an effective system of col- 
lective security. For in the United States it is Congress that 
decides on declaration of war, so if any action for the enforce- 
ment of international security proposed by the Security Coun- 
cil is regarded as an act of war, the American representative 
would have to wait for the decision of Congress before he 
could cast a vote—and this might be a matter of weeks or even 
months. In contrast to this situation, the decision for Russia 
could be taken promptly by Stalin, the decision for Britain 
by the British Cabinet, the decision for China by Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Yet it is entirely natural that Congress should want to re- 
tain control over any actions of the United States that might 
involve the use of American forces. How can this problem 
be adjusted? Of course, it might be decided that international 
action to check aggression is not the same thing as war be- 
tween nations, and therefore does not require decision by Con- 
gress. President Roosevelt, in his address of October 21, 1944, 
to the Foreign Policy Association, suggested a different ap- 
proach when he said that the American representative on the 
Council “must be endowed in advance by the people them- 
selves, by constitutional means through their representatives 
in Congress, with authority to act.” A somewhat similar state- 
ment was made by Governor Dewey in his reply to the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy speech on October 24 in Minneapolis. 
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The President, as Commander-in-Chief, has power to em- 
ploy the country’s armed forces abroad for the protection of 
United States citizens and agencies. American forces have 
been so used on decision of the Executive, without prior con- 
sultation with Congress, on a number of occasions—notably 
for the suppression of pirates along the coasts of Africa, dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion in China in 1900, and in various up- 
risings in Latin America. A different question will arise if 
American forces are to be used for the protection of the lives 
and property of other peoples. It would be dangerous, how- 
ever, if as some Congressmen have suggested, Congress were 
to limit the use of our armed forces to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, where we happen to have strategic and economic inter- 
ests. If each great power followed our example and specifi- 
cally provided where it will permit its forces to be used, the 
authority of the Security Council to act in an emergency 
would be gravely weakened, and probably destroyed. Nations 
then would tend to rely on regional, rather than international 
arrangements, for their security. 


HOW WILL REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FIT IN WITH 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION? 


The tendency to distinguish between the international obliga- 
tions of nations, and their obligations to the particular geo- 
graphic region in which they happen to be located, is another 
point which may cause controversy about the Dumbarton 
Oaks document. The document itself states that nothing in its 
terms “should preclude the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security as are appropriate 
for regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies 
and their activities are consistent with the purposes and prin- 
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ciples of the Organization.” Moreover, the Security Council 
“should encourage settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, either on 
the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council.” But the Dumbarton Oaks proposals also 
provide—and that is a very important matter—that no enforce- 
ment action should be taken by regional agencies or under 
regional arrangements without the authorization of the Secu- 





rity Council. 

In theory, there would seem to be no more incompatibility 
between regional arrangements and an international organiza- 
tion than there is, for example, between municipal and state 
administrations and the federal administration in this coun- 
try. But in practice there is a great difference. For within our 
federal structure local and state units, while autonomous in 
local and state matters, are subordinate to the federal adminis- 
tration in all matters affecting the nation as a whole. Such a 
system has not yet been worked out in international affairs. 
And until the proposed United Nations organization has be- 
come firmly established, there will be constant danger that 
regional blocs created by nations to safeguard their security 
may claim powers equal, not subordinate, to the international 
organization. Regional combinations of ‘small states constitute 
no ‘danger to international organization; but neither do they 
offer security to their members. The Scandinavian bloc, the 
Little Entente, the Balkan Federation, proved unable to with- 
stand Germany. Regional blocs dominated by great powers can 
be strong. But regional blocs dominated by gredt powers might 
well defy the decisions of the Security Council, and instead 
of wars between nations we might come to have wars between 
regions or continents. , 

It is with this danger in mind that all regional arrangements 
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for security should be weighed. There is nothing inherently 
threatening, for example, in the Anglo-Russian or the Franco- 
Russian alliances. But if Britain, or Russia, or France should 
rely on these alliances to flout any international organization 
that may eventually be created, then these alliances could as- 
sume a destructive character. Similarly, the Pan-American 
Union and the broader system of continental solidarity devel- 
oped in the Western Hemisphere could be of real help to The 
United Nations organization in the settlement of disputes that 
may occur in this hemisphere. But if the Pan-American Union, 
for example, should claim sole authority in the region it covers, 
then the concept of international collaboration would suffer a 
grievous defeat. 

We thus face a vicious circle. For unless an international 
organization capable of assuring the security of all nations, 
large and small, is immediately created, nations in various geo- 
graphic regions will tend to group themselves together for the 
purpose of achieving a modicum of security, as the countries 
of Eastern Europe are already grouping themselves around 
Russia, and the Scandinavian and Low Countries around 
Britain, Yet once these regional blocs have been formed, the 
nations composing them may acquire certain vested interests 
in regionalism, and may be less ready to join an international 
organization. The surest way of avoiding this contingency is 
to press as rapidly as possible for the establishment of The 
United Nations organization, into whose framework any ex- 
isting or future regional arrangements could then be geared 
on the terms stated in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

There is one point, however, in connection with regional 
security arrangements that has not been made sufficiently 
clear in this country. As you will see by looking at the text 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, Chapter XII, on “Tran- 
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sitional Arrangements,” states that “no provision of the Charter 
should preclude ‘action taken or authorized in relation to 
enemy states as a result of the present war by the Governments 
having responsibility for such action.” It could be cogently 
argued that the so-called unilateral measures taken by Russia 
in Poland and by Britain in Greece, and the bilateral security 
pacts signed by Russia with Britain, France, and Czechoslo- 
vakia (the latter pact remains open to adherence by Poland), 
can all be justified by the provision just cited from Chapter 
XII of the Dumbarton Oaks document. As we have just said, 
all these arrangements must eventually be fitted into the pro- 
posed international organization if they are not to prove a 
challenge to it. But the United States can hardly oppose the 
security arrangements made by European countries against 
Germany unless it is ready to assume single-handed respon- 
sibility for their future protection—which it is clearly not 
prepared, either by desire or military resources, to do. Instead 
of sitting on the sidelines, and issuing our own unilateral state- 
ments as to how other nations should carry out our ideas, it 
would be wiser for us to work with them on practical meas- 
ures of security for Europe and Asia. That, better than any 
words on our part, would persuade them that this time we 
mean business, and would make them more eager to fit their 
security arrangements into The United Nations organization. 


§. WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR WORLD FEDERATION? 

For the time being, at least, there is no prospect of a closely- 
knit world federation similar to the structure of the United 
States. Desirable as such a federation may seem, it is pre- 
cluded by the vast differences in political, economic, and so- 
cial development that exist among nations, by the divergences 
in their policies resulting from differences in historical experi- 
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ence, and by their mutual doubts and suspicions which, in 
many cases, have been enhanced rather than alleviated by the 
war. These doubts and suspicions can be removed, these dif- 
ferences can be leveled, only by a slow process of working to- 
gether, day in, day out, on problems of mutual concern, until 
the interests of all nations are so “mixed up,” as Mr. Churchill 
once said of Britain and the United States, that a more in- 
timate unification can be achieved among them. The United 
Nations organization, if established and operated in good faith, 
would provide continuous opportunities for just such a 
process. ; 
Some people, however, have thought that the creation of 
The United Nations organization would be facilitated if it 
were preceded by the creation of a European federation. The 
idea of such a federation has appealed to many statesmen 
throughout the ages—in our own time particularly to the 
French Foreign Minister, Aristide Briand, who advocated a 
European Union. Some of the factors, however, which today 
prevent the formation of a world federation work against a 
European federation. Many of the European nations, more- 
over, have interests that go far beyond the boundaries of the 
continent—for example, France, with its overseas empire and 
its cultural ties to Latin America; Holland with its colonies in 
Asia, Belgium with its colonies in Africa; Sweden and Nor- 
way with their stake in world commerce. These countries 
have little desire to be confined to a continental federation. 
Nor is there agreement as to which nations should be in- 
cluded in a European Federation. Britain certainly has im- 
portant strategic and economic interests in Europe, especially 
in the Low and Scandinavian countries, and in the lands bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. But Britain can by no means be 
described as a “European” country, and its concern with 
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overseas trade long ago transformed it into the kernel of a 
vast Empire with ties all over the world. Russia occupies a 
strategic position in Europe, but Russia, too, is not an ex- 
clusively European country—it occupies in Asia a comparably 
important position. If Britain and Russia, which are often re- 
garded by Europeans as non-European countries are excluded 
from a European federation, then that federation will inevi- 
tably come to be dominated by Germany, the most powerful 
industrial nation on the continent, and the one possessing the 
largest population. A federation so dominated by Germany 
could hardly offer any security to France, or the smaller na- 
tions of Europe, and would be viewed with suspicion and 
fear by Britain and Russia, as well as by the United States. 

One more thing should be borne in mind when discussing 
the relative advantages of regional or continental federations, 
as compared with a world organization. ‘The same technolog- 
ical developments—the airplane and the robot bomb, the pos- 
sibility of transporting millions of armed men across oceans 
for the invasion of one continent by another—that have made 
national units obsolete for purposes of security have made 
regions and continents similarly obsolete. It is often pointed 
out that countries like China and the states of Latin America 
have leaped, without transition, from the ox-drawn cart to 
the airplane, by-passing the age of railroads. In a comparable 
sense the international community has jumped from the na- 
tional unit to the practical fact of “one world,” by-passing 
what under more leisurely circumstances might have been the 
stage of regional or continental federation. 

The most far-reaching question that can be raised about 
the Dumbarton Oaks document goes beyond any specific 
criticisms of this or that particular provision. It is whether the 
proposed machinery is sufficiently broad in conception to cope 
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with the conflicts of ideas—reminiscent of the struggle be- 
tween paganism and Christianity, between feudalism and the 
Industrial Revolution—that are tearing mankind apart in our 
century. The safeguarding of human rights, so cruelly abused 
in this war; the problems of colonial peoples; the need for so- 
cial and economic reforms, all call for international action. 
If the mould of The United Nations organization is not to 
crack at the first crisis, it must be strong enough to chan- 
nel the red-hot lava of controversy about the ends and 
means of human society which is now pouring out in every 
quarter of the globe, often threatening to engulf what we have 
known as civilization. No document can of itself answer this 
question. As John Mason Brown has said in Many a Watchful 
Night, the making of the peace will require great character, 
and great characters. 

The task ahead cannot be accomplished by a few men, no 
matter how well-intentioned or farsighted they may be. It 
will require the efforts of all of us to carry it through. The 
building of an effective international organization could be- 
come, for the twentieth century, what the building of a cathe- 
dral was for the Middle Ages—“ennobled by one of the great- 
est group aspirations of the race in one of those high tides 
of creative energy that rise only at rare intervals out of the 
ocean of time.”* And like the selfless builders of cathedrals, 
most of whom remained anonymous, we must learn to blend 
“art and engineering and functionalism with: the aspiration 
and the dreain.” 


*Robert G. Anderson, The Biography of a Cathedral. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. 
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4. What Will Be the Role of the United States? 


The success of any international organization will depend, we 
now see, on the willingness of the nations composing it to 
make it work. Unless such willingness exists, the Dumbarton 
Oaks document will prove just as much of a dead letter as the 
League Covenant when it comes to settlement of conflicts and 
removal of maladjustments that lead to war. The most de- 
cisive role in the negotiations leading to the establishment of 
an international organization will be played by the United 
States. This country will not only have at its disposal after the 
war the greatest industrial and financial resources, but will also 
be in a peculiarly strategic position to maintain a balance be- 
tween the conflicting interests of other great powers. 

If, when hostilities are over, the United States withdraws 
from direct participation in the affairs of other continents, 
the efforts of Britain and Russia to safeguard their national 
security by the formation of regional blocs and the acquisition 
of strategic zones of influence will receive an irresistible mo- 
mentum. Far from being able to enjoy peace and prosperity 
at home, this country will then find itself driven to take similar 
_ measures—to tighten its relations with the countries of Latin 
America; to acquire bases from other nations, including our 
Allies, in both the Atlantic and the Pacific, and perhaps in 
Africa and Asia as well; and to maintain large armed forces 
at a growing cost that would be a continuing drain on our 
economic resources. Isolation, after this war, could not be the 
carefree, nonchalant, devil-may-care isolation of the “back- 
to-normalcy” years after 1919. It would be a grim, anxious, 
hard-bitten isolation, with armed guards posted at all vulner- 
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able points, and drawbridges ready to be pulled up at the first 
sign of danger from across oceans that would have been re- 
duced to the size of moats. 

Yet even this grim kind of isolation may find support among 
some Americans before the war is over. For as difficulties 
multiply in the wake of liberation in Europe and Asia, as 
unforeseen problems arise between us and the liberated nations, 
and between us, Britain, and Russia, disillusionment may set in, 
and many will wonder whether it is worth our while to 
intervene in the affairs of other continents when the people 
we help to free seem so “ungrateful.” Why people who suf- 
fered untold hardships during years of grueling war when the 
United States was doing nothing to help them should feel 
gratitude at this moment, when we and they are bearing the 
burdens of a common task—the task of defeating the Axis—is 
not clear. But the disillusionment that is already in the air will 
deepen as our own losses multiply, and may becloud the pros- 
pects for international collaboration. 


PROBLEMS OF A COOPERATIVE POLICY 
Nor do those who sincerely favor a policy of cooperation 
with other nations always understand the difficulties of develop- 
ing such a policy for the United States. This country unti: 
recently had been acting in world affairs as if it had not moved 
much beyond the stage it occupied when the thirteen colonies 
joined into a Federal Union. It is more accustomed to making 
unilateral declarations of policy, such as the Monroe Doctrine 
and the policy of the “Open Door,” than to taking action in 
concert with other nations. The very fact that the United 
States has traditionally avoided alliances with other nations 
has fostered a habit on our part of making our own decisions, 
and then proclaiming them to the world. The one important 
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exception to this tradition—and that only during the past 
decade—has been our policy of consultation with Latin 
American countries and Canada on problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. This policy marks great progress as compared 
with our attitude toward the League of Nations. But it is still 
difficult to make Americans realize that if we are to develop 
a cooperative foreign policy, we shall have to learn to consult 
continuously with other nations; listen to their grievances, 
just as we tell them ours; make compromises they urge, just 
as we ask them to make compromises. We have to learn that 
our own ideals and desires, no matter how noble they seem to 
us, cannot be carried out in practice if this country acts alone. 
And if we want to enlist the cooperation of other nations in 
carrying them out, we shall have to take into consideration 
their ideals and desires, which may not always correspond 
to ours. This applies, too, to the collective security system we 
are discussing. We cannot impose our conception of an ideal 
system on the rest of the world; we must build it in concert 
with other nations. ; 

If we do not always succeed in achieving the goal for which 
we set out, we have no right to become disheartened and to 
denounce other nations. For surely we cannot expect to hit 
the jackpot every time. Others may hit it too, and we should 
be able to display in international relations the good sportsman- 
ship for which we are noted in contests of physical skill. Nor 
should we approach all international negotiations with the 
jaundiced expectation that the other fellow is smarter than 
we are and will always outwit us. Americans have proved 
over and over again that they are remarkably efficient in the 
ways of the modern industrial world, that they are shrewd 
in business transactions, and have no need to fear the com- 
petition of other nations at the conference table if they only 
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take the trouble to inform themselves in advance about the 
subject under discussion. The record of history goes to show 
that in the contests we have had with other nations—in the 
field of arbitration as well as on the field of battle—the United 
States has seldom come out the loser. — 


DOMESTIC MACHINERY NEEDED FOR COOPERATION 

But difficult as it will be for us to become accustomed to the 
idea of cooperating with other nations in a common enter- 
prise, it will be even more difficult to develop the constitutional 
machinery at home which can make such cooperation effective. 
Under our present system the Executive—that is, the Presi- 
dent and the Department of State, whose head he appoints 
with the consent of the Senate—is charged with the conduct 
of this country’s relations with other nations. These relations 
have expanded immeasurably since the foundation of the 
Republic and now call for complex negotiations on a wide 
range of economic and technical, as well as political, problems 
—negotiations not only directly with one nation at a time, but 
with forty or fifty nations, as was the case at the Hot Springs 
Food conference, the Atlantic City conference on relief and 
rehabilitation, the Bretton Woods conference, the Chicago 
aviation conference. But mere negotiations obviously will lead 
nowhere unless their results are finally embodied in concrete 
undertakings by the participating nations. It is when the Presi- 
dent and the State Department present to Congress treaties or 
agreements providing for action by the United States that our 
willingness to cooperate with other nations comes to a crucial 
test. 

As we all know, treaties entered into by the United States 
must be approved by the Senate before they can go into effect, 
and approval requires a vote by two-thirds of the Senators 
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present and voting. In all cases in which appropriations are 
required the consent of the House of Representatives, where 
bills concerning financial matters originate, must also be 
obtained. The drafters of the constitution adopted the two- 
thirds rule to protect the various states, which at that time 
had conflicting sectional interests. This reason disappeared 
long ago with the unification of the country and the cen- 
tralization of responsibility for the conduct of foreign re- 
lations in the Federal government. Approval of treaties 
was entrusted to the Senate, instead of Congress as a whole, 
first, to make possible action on treaties with secrecy and 
dispatch; and second, to make sure that the judgment of 
cooler heads in the Senate would prevail over possible hot- 
heads in the House. The first reason now has little impor- 
tance by the time a treaty or agreement is submitted to the 
Senate, since it is the preparatory negotiations that require 
secrecy, not the agreed document, which is usually given wide 
publicity a considerable time before the Senate takes any 
action on it. To give but one example, the Dumbarton Oaks 
document has purposely been widely publicized by the State 
Department so as to acquaint the American public with its 
terms, and in whatever amended form it may be adopted by 
a United Nations Conference, there will be nothing very 
secret about it by that time. The second reason seems less con- 
vincing today than two centuries ago, for now the voters are 
often more troubled by the procrastination of the Senate than 
by the possible impetuosity of the House. 

The fact, however, that the Senate is seldom thoroughly 
informed in advance about negotiations leading to the drafting 
of treaties, and is instead suddenly confronted with a com- 
pleted text, is one of the main reasons for the frequently 
hostile attitude of that body toward treaties submitted to it 
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by the Executive, no matter which political party happens to 
be in power. Secretary of State John Hay under the Republi- 
can administration of Theodore Roosevelt had just as much 
trouble getting treaties through the Senate as Woodrow Wil- 
son had in obtaining fair consideration of the Versailles Treaty 
embodying the League of Nations Covenant. 

The Senate’s reaction to any treaty or agreement presented 
for ratification is almost automatically one of suspicion. It is 
true that the Senate has not rejected many treaties outright. 
But among the treaties it rejected were important documents 
providing for United States participation in international or- 
ganization—notably the League of Nations Covenant (con- 
tained in the Versailles Treaty) and the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. Many treaties, moreover, 
never reach the floor of the Senate for discussion, having 
been pigeon-holed by the powerful Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It should be noted, in this connection, that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which exercises life-and- 
death power over treaties, has been headed over a long period 
of time by Senators irrevocably committed to isolation, notably 
William Borah. Moreover, most observers of Senate action in 
the field of foreign affairs believe that the Executive has been 
inhibited again and again from taking bold and constructive 
action in cooperation with other nations by the fear that any 
agreements it might reach would be defeated in the Senate. The 
President’s lack of final authority in treaty-making, in turn, in- 
hibits other nations from trusting any promises he may make. 


TUG OF WAR BETWEEN SENATE AND EXECUTIVE 
The Executive’s fear of the Senate, which has become as auto- 
matic a reflex as the Senate’s suspicion of the Executive when 
it comes to foreign affairs, has led successive Presidents to by- 
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pass the Senate by casting international arrangements in two 
other forms: executive agreements, which do not need to be 
passed on by Congress, or joint resolutions, which require 
only approval by a majority of both the Senate and the House. 
The UNRRA agreement, for example, was submitted, and 
adopted, in the form of an executive agreement in 1944. The 
Senate, however, has become increasingly reluctant to allow 
subject-matter which it believes belongs in treaties subject to 
its ratification to be embodied in executive agreements. In 
practice it is well-nigh impossible to decide which international 
matters belong properly in the category of treaties, and which 
in the category of executive agreements—although the sug- 
gestion has been made that arrangements that do not require 
the use of this country’s military forces or financial resources 
might be placed in the latter category. 

Actually, it is both undignified, and not straightforward, for 
the Executive to have to seek round-about ways of avoiding 
action by the Senate. But, unless reforms can be promptly 
effected in the existing machinery of treaty-making, the 
country will be confronted with two equally undesirable 
alternatives: either it will have to forego a policy of coopera- 
tion, and follow from now on a strictly lone-hand policy, which 
would require a minimum of negotiations and agreements 
with other nations; or else, if it decides that a policy of co- 
operation is essential to the national interest, then the President 
will either increasingly have to adept a dictatorial tone toward 
Congress, or else he will be driven to conducting foreign 
policy literally “underground” in the hope of eventually 
enlisting public support for such decisions as he and his State 
Department advisers may take. The “underground” way of 
negotiating with other nations is not only highly unsatisfactory 
to those with whom we are negotiating, since they never 
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have any assurance that the United States will finally abide by 
the decisions of the President and the State Department. It 
would also weaken and ultimately destroy the confidence of 
the voters, who would thus be deprived of any opportunity 
of participating in the making of this country’s foreign policy. 


TWO REFORMS ESSENTIAL 

What reforms might be made to avert these dangers? Two 
measures that would greatly help the situation have long been 
under consideration. First, it has been proposed, through 
resolutions introduced in both the House and the Senate, that 
the Constitution should be amended in such a way as to pro- 
vide for ratification of treaties by a simple majority of both 
houses of Congress. The House resolution is to be considered 
by the Judiciary Committee in this Congress. There is lit- 
tle likelihood that the Senate, jealous of its special preroga- 
tives with respect to treaties, will look with favor on the 
corresponding Senate resolution. There are a number of 
reasons why it seems desirable that the House should partici- 
pate in the making of foreign policy on an equal footing with 
the Senate—among them the fact that in recent years the 
House has seemed, on the whole, to reflect public opinion more 
accurately and more promptly than the Senate. 

But should it prove impossible to get resolutions to this 
effect through Senate and House, the next best method—and 
a vast improvement over the two-thirds rule—would be a 





constitutional amendment providing that treaties shall be sub- 
ject to approval by a simple majority of the Senate. Such an 
amendment, like all amendments to the Constitution, would 
have to be submitted to the legislatures of the forty-eight 
states, and the process, once set in motion, is expected to take 
at least two years. In present circumstances, it is doubtful that 
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the proposed amendment would be of assistance to current 
plans for the creation of an international organization. This, 
however, should not discourage supporters of the amendment 
from pressing for its discussion. The very fact that it is kept be- 
fore the public during the crucial months of the war and after 
will have at least an indirect effect on the Senate, one-third of 
whose membership was renewed in the 1944 elections, with 
notable additions to the ranks of Senators who favor a policy 
of cooperation with other nations—among them J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, and others. 

The second measure proposed to improve the existing 
machinery for shaping United States foreign policy is to 
establish continuous consultation on current negotiations be- 
tween the Executive and Congress. Such consultation would 
become urgently necessary if both the Senate and the House 
should become responsible for the approval of treaties, 
since both houses would then require information from the 
Executive on the background of the treaties submitted to 
them. There is, at present, no method by which members of 
the Senate are regularly informed concerning the problems 
of our foreign relations daily faced by the President and the 
State Department. The consequence is that often when the 
Senate finally does receive a treaty or agreement of whose 
initial stages it is ignorant, it feels that it has been confronted 
by a fait accompli and balks at accepting it—whereas if it had 
been informed at all stages of the difficulties encountered, the 
compromises reached, the gains achieved, it might adopt an 
entirely different attitude. Former Secretary of State Hull did 
acquaint members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
with certain important negotiations, notably the Moscow 
Conference and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals—but this was 
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done in an informal, and not continuous, manner and was in 
large part due to the friendly personal relationship that ex- 
isted between Mr. Hull and the Senate. In the future, it would 
be desirable to establish a permanent channel for the presenta- 
tion of information on international relations by the Executive 
to Congress, so that when the time comes to implement the 
good-neighbor intentions of the American people, Congress 
caunot plead ignorance and the Executive cannot plead Con- 
gressional non-cooperation as an excuse for inaction, 
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5. The Voter and International Organization 


The foreign policy of the United States is determined not 
only by the Executive and Congress. There is a third and by 
no means silent partner in the difficult enterprise of shaping 
our relations with other nations. That third partner is your- 
self, in your capacity as voter. It is what our citizens think 
and say that makes up what we call public opinion. Under 
our system of government, the President and Congress must 
constantly scrutinize and weigh public opinion if they are 
not to march too far ahead or fall too far behind the prevail- 
ing views of the people. In the making of foreign policy, 
particularly, the President must be fairly certain that he can 
carry with him a majority of the voters if he is to persuade 
other countries that the statements he issues or the treaties 
the State Department negotiates represent public opinion in this 
country and will be supported by the people. Otherwise his 
voice, even though it be the voice of a prophet ahead of his 
time as was that of Woodrow Wilson in 1919, will be a voice 


in the wilderness. 


OUR VARIED BACKGROUND AND FOREIGN POLICY 
It is no easy task to determine at any given moment just what 
is public opinion on current issues of foreign affairs. Ours is 
a nation built up by immigrants from many lands on all con- 
tinents, some of whom came as early as the sixteenth century 
and some as late as the 1930’s. Many of us retain sentimental 
attachments to the nations where we or our parents or grand- 
parents were born, even though we may have no desire what- 
ever to live there. Just as Americans of English origin have a 
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specially warm place in their heart for England, so people 
who stem from Germany or the Scandinavian countries or 
Poland or Russia bear somewhere within them the imprint 
of the lands where they were born or whose traditions have 
been woven into their lives. This makes us react more promptly 
and strongly to events outside our borders than is true of 
peoples like the British or French, who for centuries have 
lived together and have relatively few ties of blood with other 
continents. 

Because of this situation, any issue of foreign policy is apt 
to be judged here not only in terms of how it affects or 
might be affected by the United States, but also of the impact 
it has on the particular country involved. Citizens of Polish 
origin, for example, have expressed strong views concerning 
the Russo-Polish controversy; citizens of Finnish background 
enlisted American sympathies on the side of Finland against 
Russia in 1939-40; citizens of Serb and Croat descent have 
clashed here during the struggle between their respective 
peoples in Yugoslavia. Their concern about affairs in their 
overseas homelands, however, does not diminish their loyalty 
to the United States, which is being abundantly proved every 
day during this war. In fact, by a strange paradox, many of 
our citizens of European origin, while full of sympathy for 
the troubles suffered by their homelands, often are by no 
means anxious to have the United States intervene abroad. 
“We (or our forefathers),” they say, “fled from tyranny and 
poverty in these countries to the haven of the Promised Land 
over here, and we don’t want to get mixed up again in the 
very turmoils and conflicts we had hoped to leave behind us 
forever.” Yet no political leader in this country can disregard 
the possibility, especially when election day comes, that this 
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decision or that in foreign policy may lose him the Polish 
vote or the Italian vote. This peculiar feature of American 
political life will become gradually less important as time goes 
on, and more and more of our citizens concentrate all their 
attention and sentiments on the building of the United States. 


IDEALS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Meanwhile, our concern for other countries is due not so 
much to the sentimental attachment of our citizens to their 
homelands as to a strong sense of idealism which is our com- 
mon heritage from Anglo-Saxon traditions. This idealism 
causes us again and again to feel shocked by injuries inflicted 
on other peoples, to demand freedom and justice for all, and 
to seek ways of performing acts of kindness and mercy abroad. 
George Washington expressed this profound aspiration of the 
American people when he said, in his Farewell Address: “It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period 
a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence.” 

This, we would all agree, is a most praiseworthy goal for 
us to pursue. Sometimes, however, the United States has fallen 
short of its own ideals, as ail human societies are bound to do. 
Yet we often discuss international affairs as if this country 
alone has ideals, while all other nations act solely from sordid 
motives. As President Roosevelt said in his 1945 message to 
Congress on the state of the Union, it is dangerous for any 
nation to claim a monopoly of virtue. Other nations, too, have 
ideals. But sometimes an unfortunate geographic position, or 
poor economic resources, or poor political leadership make it 
difficult for them to transform ideals into practice. 
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We must constantly be on the watch for what is in inter- 
national relations our greatest national weakness—that is our 
tendency to think that we have done our share if we just 
proclaim our ideals and then let other peoples do the dirty 
work of carrying them out, while we look on as interested 
but irresponsible spectators, cheering some, admonishing 
others, but never taking an active part ourselves in the difficult 
and never-ending task of translating ideals into reality. Ideals 
that are never put to work are like idle capital: they benefit 
no one, not even the idealist. 

The time has come when we, as a nation, must step down 
from the lofty pedestal we have occupied since the foundation 
of this nation into what an English periodical has called “the 
dust of the arena.” Then we shall begin to see the difficulties 
that arise when we ourselves work with other nations to put 
ideals into effect, and may become more tolerant of our 
neighbors. The policy we have followed until now can be 
described as a policy of intermittent intervention abroad at 
such times and under such circumstances as we ourselves 
determined. From now on we cannot shrink from the political 
and economic responsibilities of our military operations in 
Europe and Asia. This will mean that the United States will 
no longer be able to rely on “temporary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies,” as George Washington proposed, and 
as we have done in two world wars, but will have to assume 
lasting commitments as an active participant in an international 


organization. 


WHAT CAN THE VOTER EXPECT FROM GOVERNMENT? 
Now that the United States is on the point of expanding 
its collaboration with other nations, what can you as a voter 
expect to obtain from the government in the way of assistance 
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in making up your mind on issues of foreign affairs? The voter 
can reasonably ask two things. He can ask, first, that the State 
Department be more promptly responsive than in the past to 
currents of public opinion. Changes in the internal organiza- 
tion of the State Department effected during 1944—such as 
the reshufHing of various existing posts and the creation of 
new ones, notably on labor problems—and the need, forced 
by the exigencies of war, to recruit personnel on a broader 
basis, are steps in the right direction. It is essential, however, 
that members of the State Department, many of whom must 
spend years abroad in foreign service, should have an oppor- 
tunity to be in touch as closely as possible with the rough-and- 
tumble of national life, with the hopes and fears of their fellow- 
citizens, so that they can bear in mind American conditions 
and preferences when they negotiate with other nations. 
The voter can also ask for more information about current 
international negotiations—not, of course, about the details’ 
of day-to-day conversations with representatives of other 
nations, which must necessarily enjoy a measure of privacy, 
but about the objectives the government is seeking to achieve 
and the methods it is using to achieve them. It is true that, in 
the past—especially during the critical years that preceded the 
outbreak of World War II—the President and various govern- 
ment officials did make statements on foreign affairs, but these 
statements, coming at irregular intervals, and often in discon- 
nected fashion, did not seem to catch the attention of the 
people. During the war the voters were often left without 
official information for long periods of time on such crucial 
questions as our relations with Franco Spain, our attitude 
toward de Gaulle, our plans for the future of Germany, 
which were matters of vigorous public debate. Some method of 
maintaining a continuous flow of forthright information to 
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the public must be devised by the State Department if we are 
to fulfill Mr. Hull’s ideal that “the people, who are sovereign, 
must not only educate their servants but must be willing to 
be educated by them.” The interest shown by Secretary of 
State Stettinius in the need of improving the Department’s 
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public information services gives promise that further reforms 
may be undertaken in this field. 


WHAT THE VOTER CAN DO 

It is not enough, however, for voters to know about foreign 
affairs. They must also have an opportunity to put their 
knowledge to work by conveying their views—again with 
some measure of continuity—to the Executive. In theory 
they should be able to do this by electing to Congress Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who can speak for them not only on 
domestic but also on foreign affairs, and by maintaining a 
constant watch on the opinions expressed and actions taken 
by their elected spokesmen. For a variety of reasons, however, 
the people have not always been able to make full use of their 
opportunity to shape the views of Congress on foreign affairs. 
Elections are fought usually on domestic—not on foreign 
policy—issues, and local considerations have a profound in- 
fluence on the selection of Congressmen. Yet again and again 
in recent years unofficial observers have had the impression 
that the people—at least the articulate elements—were way 
ahead of many Congressmen in their grasp of foreign affairs 
and in their readiness to consider post-war plans. 

If this is true, then there is a dangerous gulf between Con- 
gress and the public on foreign policy—a gulf that must be 
bridged. One of our difficulties is that on many crucial issues 
—for example, whether or not the country should join the 
League of Nations—foreign policy has been finally determined 
by relatively small but strongly organized groups which could 
bring to bear on Congressmen the kind of persuasive pressure 
that the average, unorganized citizen is usually not in a position 
to exert. From now on it is imperative that the voters should be 
constantly on the alert to detect the influence self-seeking 
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pressure groups exercise on the conduct of foreign policy, 
and should counteract it by equally. well-planned and well 
directed political action. 

What forms can this action take? Some voters have a help- 
less, frustrated feeling that they can do nothing unless they 
are in the seats of the mighty in Washington. This is wrong. 
There are certain things that every voter can do about foreign 
policy without leaving his or her home town, and some even 
without leaving home. Every voter should be familiar with 
what is being taught to our children in schools and colleges 
about international relations. If we think that the materials 
taught are not true to facts, or are distorted by bias, we should 
take up the matter with our school boards and teachers. Every 
voter should follow the presentation of news, and especially 
editorials on foreign affairs, in the local newspaper, and by 
letters to the editor or direct appeal to the publisher counter- 
act falsification or prejudice. Every voter should urge the local 
radio station to carry, as is done in some communities, daily 
or weekly accounts of what Congressmen from that area are 
doing about international affairs. Every voter can take part 
in the various groups now in existence for study or action or 
both in the field of foreign policy, or help to form new ones. 
Every voter can share in the local activities of the political 
party to which he or she belongs and see to it that the party 
organization is interested not only in local problems, but also 
in problems of foreign affairs. 

Even those who are not yet of voting age can, as students in 
high school or college, prepare themselves for the tasks of cit- 
izenship in a democratic nation whose sense of responsibility 
will determine the success of international organization. All 
students can study with special concern the history, geography, 
economy, and culture not only of this country, but also of 
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other countries, and talk things over with fellow-students, 
teachers, and parents. They can make whatever group they 
belong to—Boy or Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, student govern- 
ment associations—centers of thought and discussion about 
this country’s position in the modern world. Nothing the 
individual does is too small to count. It must always be 
remembered that no successful human institution was built in 
one day, and that each of us can contribute to the building of 
world order as we go through life. 

Once Congress, through the reforms suggested in Chapter 
IV, has become closely meshed with the Executive in the 
formulation and execution of foreign policy, and citizens have 
both acquired knowledge of foreign affairs and developed the 
willingness to exercise their privileges as voters, our nation 
will be in a far stronger position than in the past to match 
words with deeds, and to act responsibly in The United 
Nations organization. For far too long voters have felt that 
their main concern was with local affairs, or at best with 
national domestic affairs, and that foreign affairs were the 
concern of the President, the State Department, and a few 
commentators. Now we are all discovering, through the most 
bitter experience, that foreign affairs are a matter of life and 
death for every one of us—and they should remain a matter of 
life and death even when the war is over. If we fail to see to 
this, we shall be hetraying by default the privileges of citizen- 
ship in a democratic society for which millions of people, 
including our own, have died and are dying in this war. As 
a young aviator from Connecticut, killed overseas, wrote: “If 
the country takes these sacrifices with indifference, it will be 
the cruelest ingratitude the world has ever known. You will, 
I know, do all in your power to help others keep faith with 
those few who gave so much.” 
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A LESSON 
FROM EXPERIENCE 


C. Grove Haines 


The generation which fought the First World War was no 
less anxious than we are now for peace and security that will 
endure. Nor can it be accused of failing to give serious thought 
to ways and means of attaining that goal. Everywhere among 
the allied and associated powers, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States, plans were formulated for a League of 
Nations which would end the menace of war. But these ef- 
forts were not well coordinated, there was no conference of 
the powers during that war to iron out differences, and it was 
not until the eve of the Paris Peace Conference that the 
Covenant, as President Wilson chose to call it, began to take 
recognizable shape. At that late hour, when the enemy was 
defeated and no longer constituted the threat that once bound 
the Allies together in a common purpose, it was found that 
there were fundamental disagreements both as to what the 
League should be and as to’ how it should come into being. 
Without President Wilson’s tenacity of purpose and the loyal 
support of the British, the whole plan would have failed. 
Even so, the completion of the Covenant and its incorporation 
into the peace treaties came about only after lengthy negotia- 
tions which involved the League in every important bargain, 
sordid or otherwise, which the powers felt required to make. 

The story of what happened in the final drafting of the 
Covenant in Paris is instructive, for it illustrates what the con- 
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sequences might be if agreement upon an international organi- 
zation were delayed this time until hostilities are over. There 
was difficulty at the outset in deciding where the League 
should be placed on the agenda of the Peace Conference. 
Should it be a first item of business, or should it be postponed 
until the perplexing problems of Europe, Africa, and Asia had 
been resolved? After brief hesitation, the British agreed with 
President Wilson that it should be given priority; the French 
also agreed, but more grudgingly; while the Italians and the 
Japanese were indifferent so long as there was the hope that 
their immediate objectives might be realized. So it was decided 
ten days after the Paris Conference had opened to proceed 
with the framing of the Covenant. In the meantime, however, 
delicate questions of territorial settlement were arising, and 
those who wished to force the President to abandon his 
obstinate adherence to the principles of his Fourteen Points 
pursued delaying tactics in the League of Nations Commission, 
which had been named by the conference to draft the 
Covenant. These obstructions were overcome during the first 
phase of the Commission’s deliberations, thanks to close co- 
operation between the British and Americans, and President 
Wilson had the satisfaction of seeing his document accepted 
by the plenary body of the Peace Conference before he re- 
turned to the United States on congressional business in the 
middle of February 1919. 

Arriving in the United States, the President faced new com- 
plications. Senatorial opponents, whom he had unhappily 
failed to placate, were highly critical of his efforts. And, it 
might be added, the public had grown more apathetic, now 
that hostilities had ceased. The President was advised to secure 
amendments to the Covenant lest the Versailles Treaty, of 
which the Covenant was a part, be rejected. It was embarras- 
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sing for the President, upon his return to Paris in March 1919, 
to reopen an issue already settled, but he did so, asking for 
revisions which would protect American rights under the 
Monroe Doctrine, guard against League interference in domes- 
tic national concerns, and assure to any state the right of 
withdrawing from the League. Representatives of other nations 
who wished to win concessions from the President were thus 
afforded a fresh opportunity to haggle and bargain. 

For a short while the British government attempted to win 
an agreement with the President on naval ratios between the 
United States and Britain, but this issue was not pressed. The 
Japanese were able, however, to extract more favorable terms 
with reference to Shantung in return for their agreement to 
the revised Covenant. All of this might have been avoided if 
the effort to create a League had preceded rather than followed 
cessation of hostilities, and if popular support in this and other 
countries had been obtained for it before the Covenant was 
presented to them as an accomplished fact. 

Timing in the strategy of peace is as important as in the 
strategy of war. This is a lesson which has been learned from 
bitter experience. Whatever may be the virtues and short- 
comings of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, these proposals 
have been made while we still fight for common victory and 
have a chance to digest them, even perhaps to help alter them, 
before they are given final form. The responsible citizen who 
realizes the deep import of sound international organization 
will give these proposals his thoughtful and serious attention. 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Tuere should be established an international organization 
under the title of The United Nations, the Charter of which 
should contain provisions necessary to give effect to the pro- 


posals which follow: 


CHAPTER I. PURPOSES 
The purposes of the Organization should be: 

1. To maintain international peace and security; and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes which may lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in the solution of 
international economic, social and other hunanitarian prob- 
lems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the achievement of these common ends. 


CHAPTER II. PRINCIPLES 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the Or- 
ganization and its members should act in accordance with 


the following principles: 
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1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization undertake, in order to 
ensure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership in the Organization, to fulfill the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with the Charter. 

3. All members of the Organization shall settle their disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security are not endangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the Organization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall give every assis- 
tance to the Organization in any action undertaken by it in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

6. All members of the Organization shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which preventive or enforcement 
action is being undertaken by the Organization. 

The Organization should ensure that states not members of 
the Organization act in accordance with these principles so 
far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international 


peace and security. 


CHAPTER III. MEMBERSHIP 


I. Membership of the Organization should be open to all 
peace-loving states. 
CHAPTER IV. PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1. The Organization should have as its principal organs: 
4 
a. A General Assembly; 
b. A Security Council; 
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c. An international court of justice; and 
-d. A Secretariat. 
2. The Organization should have such subsidiary agencies 
as may be found necessary. 


CHAPTER V. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


SECTION A. COMPOSITION 
All members of the Organization should be members of the 
General Assembly and should have a number of representatives 
to be specified in the Charter. 


SECTION B. FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. The General Assembly should have the right to consider 
the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of 
international peace and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of armaments; to discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security brought before it by any member or members of 
the Organization or by the Security Council; and to make 
recommendations with regard to any such principles or ques- 
tions. Any such questions on which action is necessary should 
be referred to the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion. The General Assembly should 
not on its own initiative make recommendations on any matter 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security 
which is being dealt with by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit 
new members to the Organization upon recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of 
the Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the 
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exercise of any rights or privileges of membership any member 
of the Organization against which preventive or enforcement 
action shall have been taken by the Securit’ Council. The 
exercise of the rights and privileges thus suspended may be 
restored by decision of the Security Council. The General 
Assembly should be empowered, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, to expel from the Organization any member 
of the Organization which persistently violates the principles 
contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council and the members of the 
Economic and Social Council provided for in Chapter IX. It 
should be empowered to elect, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, the Secretary-General of the Organization. 
It should perform such functions in relation to the election of 
the judges of the international court of justice as may be 
conferred upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the expenses 
among the members of the Organization and should be em- 
powered to approve the budgets of the Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting international 
cooperation in political, economic and social fields and of 
adjusting situations likely to impair the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make recommendations for 
the coordination of the policies of international economic, 
social, and other specialized agencies brought into relation with 
the Organization in accordance with agreements between such 
agencies and the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider an- 
nual and special reports from the Security Council and reports 
from other bodies of the Organization. 
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SECTiON C. VOTING 

1. Each member of the Organization should have one vote 
in the General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including 
recommendations with respect to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; election’ of members of the Security 
Council; election of members of the Economic and Social 
Council; admission of inembers, suspension of the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of members, and expulsion of mem- 
bers; and budgetary questions, should be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. On other questions, 
including the determination of additional categories of ques- 
tions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, the decisions of 
the General Assembly should be made by a simple majority 
vote. 

SECTION D. PROCEDURE 

1. The General Assembly should meet in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure and elect its President for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set up 
such bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 


CHAPTER VI. THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


SECTION A. COMPOSITION 
The Security Council should consist of one representative of 
each of eleven members of the Organization. Representatives 
of the United States of America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics, the Republic of China, and, in due course, France, 
should have permanent seats. The General Assembly should 
elect six states to fill the non-permanent seats. These six states 
should be elected for a term of two years, three retiring each 
year. They should not be immediately eligible for reelection. 
In the first election of the non-permanent members three 
should be chosen by the General Assembly for one-year terms 
and three for two-year terms. 


SECTION B. PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
Organization, members of the Organization should by the 
Charter confer on the Security Council primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and security 
and should agree that in carrying out these duties under this 
responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council should 
act in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Council 
in order to carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter 
VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should obligate them- 
selves to accept the decisions of the Security Council and to 
carry them out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of international peace and security with the least diversion of 
the world’s human and economic resources for armaments, the 
Security Council, with the assistance of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 9, 
should have the responsibility for formulating plans for the 
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establishment of a system of regulation of armaments for sub- 
mission to the members of the Organization. 


SECTION C. VOTING 
(Norr.—The question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council is still under consideration. ) 


SECTION D. PROCEDURE 

1. The Security Council should be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously and each state member of the 
Security Council should be permanently represented at the 
headquarters of the Organization. It may hold meetings at 
such other places as in its judgment may best facilitate its 
work. There should be periodic meetings at which each state 
member of the Security Council could if it so desired be repre- 
sented by a member of the government or some other special 
representative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered to set up 
such bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions including regional subcommittees 
of the Military Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

4. Any member of the Organization should participate in 
the discussion of any question brought before the Security 
Council whenever the Security Council considers that the inter- 
ests of that member of the Organization are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not having a seat on 
the Security Council and any state not a member of the 
Organization, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, should be invited to participate in the 
discussion relating to the dispute. 
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CHAPTER VII. AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


1. There should be an international court of justice which 
should constitute the principal judicial organ of the Organi- 
zation. 

2. The court should be constituted and should function in 
accordance with a statute which should be annexed to and be 
a part of the Charter of the Organization. 

3. The statute of the court of international justice should be 
either (a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, continued in force with such modifications as may be 
desirable or (b) a new statute in the preparation of which the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice should 
be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should ipso facto be 
parties to the statute of the international court of justice. 

5. Conditions under which states not members of the Or- 
ganization may become parties to the statute of the international 
court of justice should be determined in each case by the 
General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 


Council. 


CHAPTER VIII ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY INCLUDING 
PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 


SECTION A. PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


1. The Security Council should be empowered to investi- 
gate any dispute, or any situation which may lead to interna- 
tional friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether its continuance is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
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Any state, whether member of the Organization or not, 
may bring any such dispute or situation to the attention of the 
General Assembly or of the Security Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security should obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a solu- 
tion by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial settlement, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. The Security Council should call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred 
to in paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated 
in that paragraph, they should obligate themselves to refer it 
to the Security Council. The Security Council should in each 
case decide whether or not the continuance of the particular 
dispute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and, accordingly, whether the 
Security Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, 
whether it should take action under paragraph 5. 

. The Security Council should be empowered, at any stage 
ay a 4 aa of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above, to 
recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the 
international court of justice. The Security Council should be 
empowered to refer to the court, for advice, legal questions 
connected with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 1 to 6 of Section A should 
not apply to situations or disputes arising out of matters which 
by international law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction 


of the state concerned. 
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SECTION B. DETERMINATION OF THREATS TO THE 
PEACE OR ACTS OF AGGRESSION AND ACTION 
WITH RESPECT THERETO 

1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle 
a dispute in accordance with procedures indicated in paragraph 
3 of Section A, or in accordance with its recommendations 
made under paragraph 5 of Section A, constitutes a threat to 
the maintenance of international peace and security, it should 
take any measures necessary for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act 
of aggression and should make recommendations or decide 
upon the measures to be taken to maintain or restore peace 
and security. 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to determine 
what diplomatic, economic, or other measures not involving 
the use of armed force should be employed to give effect to its 
decisions, and to call upon members of the Organization to 
apply such measures. Such measures may include complete or 
partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio 
and other means of communication and the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such measures to 
be inadequate, it should be empowered to take such action by 
air, naval or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, 
sea or land forces of members of the Organization. 

5. In order that all members of the Organization should con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
they should undertake to make available to the Security Coun- 
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cil, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements concluded among themselves, armed forces, facili- 
. ties and assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. Such agreement or agree- 
ments should govern the numbers and types of forces and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. The 
special agreement or agreements should be negotiated as soon 
as possible and should in each case be subject to approval by 
the Security Council and to ratification by the signatory states 
in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken 
by the Organization there should be held immediately available 
by the members of the Organization national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement action. The 
strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and 
plans for their combined action should be determined by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee within the limits laid down in the special agreement 
or agreements referred to in paragraph 5 above. 

7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security should be taken by all the members of the Organi- 
zation in cooperation or by some of them as the Security Coun- 
cil may determine. This undertaking should be carried out by 
the members of the Organization by their own ection and 
through action of the appropriate specialized organizations and 
agencies of which they are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force should be made 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee referred to in paragraph g below. 

g. There should be established a Military Staff Committee 
the functions of which should be to advise and assist the 
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Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Coun- 
cil’s military requirements for the maintenance of international 
peace and-security, to the employment and command of forces 
placed at its disposal, to the regulation of armaments, and to 
possible disarmament, It should be responsible under the 
Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee 
should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any 
member of the Organization not permanently represented on 
the Committee should be invited by the Committee to be asso- 
ciated with it when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s 
responsibilities requires that such a state should participate in 
its work. Questions of command of forces should be worked 
out subsequently. 

10. The members of the Organization should join in afford- 
ing mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided 
upon by the Security Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the Organization or 
not, which finds itself confronted with special economic prob- 
lems arising from the carrying out of measures which have 
been decided upon by the Security Council should have the 
right to consult the Security Council in regard to a solution 
of those problems. ; 

SECTION C. REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of 
regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security 
as are appropriate for regional action, provided such arrange- 
ments or agencies and their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the Organization. The Security 
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Council should encourage settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, 
either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference 
from the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize 
such arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its 
authority, but no enforcement action should be taken under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX. ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


SECTION A. PURPOSE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations, the Organization should facilitate solu- 
tions of international economic, social and other humanitarian 
problems and promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Responsibility for the discharge of this func- 
tion should be vested in the General Assembly and, under the 
authority of the General Assembly, in an Economic and Social 
Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other organi- 
zations and agencies would have responsibilities in their respec- 
tive fields as defined in their statutes. Each such organization 
or agency should be brought into relationship with the Or- 
ganization on terms to be determined by agreement between 
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the Economic and Social Council and the appropriate authori- 
ties of the specialized organization or agency, subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. 


SECTION B. COMPOSITION AND VOTING 


The Economic and Social Council should consist of repre- 
sentatives of eighteen members of the Organization. The 
states to be represented for this purpose should be elected by 
the General Assembly for terms of three years. Each such 
state should have one representative, who should have one vote. 
Decisions of the Economic and Socia] Council should be taken 
by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 


SECTION C. FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
1. The Economic and Social Council should be empowered: 

a. to carry out, within the scope of its functions, recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly; 

b. to make recommendations, on its Own initiative, with 
respect to international economic, social and other 
humanitarian matters; 

c. to receive and consider reports from the economic, 
social and other organizations or agencies brought into 
relationship with the Organization, and to coordinate 
their activities through consultations with, and recom- 
mendations to, such organizations or agencies; 

d. to examine the administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized organizations or agencies with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations to the organizations or agencies 
concerned; 

e. to enable the Secretary-General to provide information 
to the Security Council, 
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f. to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

g. to perform such other functions within the general 
scope of its competence as may be assigned to it by 
the General Assembly. 


SECTION D. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an 
economic commission, a social commission, and such other 
commissions as may be required. These commissions should 
consist of experts. There should be a permanent staff which 
should constitute a part of the Secretariat of the Organization. 

2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable 
arrangements for representatives of the specialized organiza- 
tions or agencies to participate without vote in its deliberations 
and in those of the commissions established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own 
rules of procedure and the method of selecting its President. 


CHAPTER X. THE SECRETARIAT 

1. There should be a Secretariat comprising a Secretary- 
General and such staff as may be required. The Secretary- 
General should be the chief administrative officer of the 
Organization. He should be elected by the General Assembly, 
on recommendation of the Security Council, for such term and 
under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, 
and of the Economic and Social Council and should make an 
annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the 
Organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the right to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten international peace and security. 
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CHAPTER XI. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments should come into force for all members of the 
Organization, when they have been adopted by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the General Assembly and ratified 
in accordance with their respective constitutional processes 
by the members of the Organization having permanent mem- 
bership on the Security Council and by a majority of the other 
members of the Organization. 


CHAPTER XII. TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Pending the coming into force of the special agreement 
or agreements referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, para- 
graph 5, and in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
5 of the Four-Nation Declaration, signed:at Moscow, October 
30, 1943, the states parties to that Declaration should consult 
with one another and as occasion arises with other members 
of the Organization with a view to such ioint action on behalf 
of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken 
or authorized in relation to enemy states as a result of the 
present war by the Governments having responsibility for 


such action. 


NOTE 

In addition to the question of voting procedure in the 
Security Council referred to in Chapter VI, several other ques- 
tions are still under consideration. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

October 7, 1944. 
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